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FOREWORD 


A  preliminary  version  of  the  present  report  was  prepared  to  supplement  an  invited  paper  on  the  scope  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  technical  advances  in  military  psychology  in  the  Army  delivered  by  the  writer  at  the  1967  convention  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  The  paper  was  part  of  a  symposium,  "The  Growth  and  Future  of  Military  Psy¬ 
chology,"  organized  and  chaired  by  Dr.  Jack  W.  Dunlap,  president  of  Dunlap  and  Associates. 

The  comments  and  ad  .  uons  offered  led  to  the  decision  to  expand  the  historical  material  somewhat  and  make  it 
available  in  rrrort  form.  Additional  contributions  were  solicited  from  psychologists  known  to  be  knowledgeable  in 
areas  of  behavioral  science  research  conducted  by  or  for  the  Army,  and  these  were  incorporated  in  the  present 
version. 

Of  the  accuracy  of  the  factual  material  included  in  the  chronology  the  writer  feels  reasonably  assured.  To  have 
provided  the  precise  documentation  appropriate  to  an  official  history  would  have  required  many  more  man  hours— 
amounting  in  all  likelihood  to  man  years— than  could  have  been  spared  from  ongoing  research  activities.  For  some  of 
the  accomplishments,  no  beginning  or  end  date  could  be  established.  Indeed,  many  such  accomplishments  were  found 
to  have  had  no  precise  beginning  or  end.  In  those  cases,  it  was  believed  more  important  to  chronicle  the  main  cur¬ 
rents  of  research  developments  than  to  insert  here  and  there  dated  items  on  lesser  actions  connected  with  the 
broader  development. 

The  author  acknowledges  with  deep  appreciation  the  accounts  of  events  and  clarifications  contributed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organizations  engaged  in  various  forms  of  psychological  research  for  the  armed  forces.  Without  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  these  research  scientists,  the  chronology  would  certainly  not  reflect  to  the  extent  that  it  does  a  bal¬ 
anced  development  of  human  factors  research  activities  in  and  for  the  Army.  For  any  errors  in  content,  the  writer  of 
course  takes  full  responsibility. 

Notable  among  contributors  were:  Dr.  Preston  S.  Abbott,  Director.  Center  for  Research  in  Social  Systems,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Dr.  Meredith  P.  Crawford  and  Dr.  Robert  G.  Smith,  Jr,,  Director  and  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  for  Operations,  respectively,  of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office,  The  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Dr.  E.  Ralph  Dusek,  Director,  Behavioral  Sciences  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Army  Institute 
for  Environmental  Medicine.  Natick,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Lynn  E.  Baker,  U.  S.  Army  Chief  Psychologist,  Behavioral 
Sciences  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development;  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  L.  Hedlund,  Chief, 
Biomedical  Stress  Research  Branch,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Research  and  Development  Command,  Washington,  0.  C.; 
Dr.  John  M.  McGinnis,  Behavioral  Sciences  Division,  U.  S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories,  Natick.Massachusetts;  and 
Dr.  John  D.  Weisz  and  Dr.  Leon  Katchmar,  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  respectively,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Human 
Engineering  Laboratories,  Aberdeen,  Maryland. 

The  author  also  wishes  to  express  special  appreciation  of  the  professional  efforts  of  Miss  Emma  E.  Brown, 
U.  S.  Army  Behavioral  Science  Research  Laboratory,  who  contributed  substantively  to  the  content  of  the  report  and 
assisted  in  the  compilation. 

F  inally,  the  author  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Dunlap  for  inviting  him  to  participate  in  the  1967  symposium.  This 
participation  was  the  stimulus  for  the  preparation  of  the  present  historical  account. 

J.  E.  UHLANER,  Director 
U.  S.  Army  Behavioral  Science 
R  esearch  L  aboratory 


PREFACE 


The  events  set  down  in  the  following  chronology  Illustrate  how  mili¬ 
tary  psychology  has  grown  both  in  the  nature  of  the  problems  attacked  and 
in  the  elaboration  of  its  methodology  since  the  first  spontaneous  move¬ 
ment  of  psychologists  in  1917  to  place  their  competence  at  the  service  of 
their  country.  In  1939/  when  the  armed  services  again  were  in  urgent 
need  of  the  techniques  of  applied  psychology,  psychologists  had  at  their 
disposal  psychological  principles  and  techniques  that  industry,  education, 
social  service  agencies,  and  medicine  had  been  developing  during  the  20 
years  that  military  psychology  had  been  in  virtual  abeyance .  Yet  military 
psychology  activity  again,  as  in  1917/  began  at  almost  the  lowest  echelon 
in  the  chain  of  command  and  moved  up  only  slightly  during  the  wax  years. 

Okie  clearly  discernible  movement  since  World  War  II  has  been  the  up¬ 
grading  of  organizations  whose  main  concern  is  human  factors  research, 
whether  it  be  personnel  measurement,  physiological  psychology,  human 
engineering,  clinical  psychology,  or  manned  systems.  The  oldest  organi¬ 
zational  entity  in  military  psychology  serves  as  an  example.  What  is  now 
the  U.  S.  Amy  Behavioral  Science  Research  laboratory  had  its  inception 
as  a  unit,  then  became  a  section  of  a  huge  personnel  management  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Army's  Classification  and  Replacement  Branch.  The  Personnel 
Research  Section  became  a  branch  in  1933*  The  organization  became  the 
U.  S.  Amy  Personnel  Research  Office  under  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development  in  1961,  and  a  laboratory  in  1966.  A  parallel'  development 
could  be  traced  for  many  other  research  organizations. 

What  determines  the  upsurge  and  ebb  of  an  area  of  research — or,  for 
that  matter,  of  any  research  program  that  must  serve  many  military  manage¬ 
ment  objectives?  From  the  beginnings  of  military  psychology  in  the  Army, 
the  demands  generated  by  crisis  or  emergency  have  taken  precedence  over 
all  others.  When  there  is  armed  conflict  or  threat  of  armed  conflict, 
research  in  support  of  combat  troops  and  operations  takes  on  immediacy. 

It  may  he  war,  limited  military  action,  a  blockade.  Even  in  periods  of 
lesser  emergency,  relevance  to  the  Amy's  mission  exerts  a  powerful  force 
in  shaping  programs  of  research.  This  is  not  to  say  that  in  military 
psychology  there  ie  no  place  for  fundamental  research.  Indeed,  the 
broader  and  more  general  the  application  of  experimentation  the  more 
valuable  the  results  are  likely  to  be  to  the  Amy  as  well  as  to  the 
research  community. 

In  sustained  need  as  in  crisis,  the  research  undertaken  and  the  way 
it  is  conducted  are  governed  by  the  technological  stage  attained  by  the 
relevant  discipline.  Are  current  techniques  and  methodologies  adequate 
to  deal  with  a  given  problem?  Long  periods  of  development  are  required 
to  bring  the  state-of-the-art  of  a  discipline — and  even  more  the  art  of 
multi-disciplinary  research--to  the  point  where  it  can  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  certain  areas  of  man's  activities. 


Cue  determinant  of  tbs  resources  available  is  the  changing  character 
of  the  professional  pool  from  which  scientists  are  drawn.  There  are 
fashions  in  specialties  of  scientific  training  as  there  are  popular 
"majors"  in  undergraduate  institutions.  Factors  which  stimulate  these 
choices  may  reflect  knowledge  of  opportunity  for  productive  research  or 
scope  for  scientific  creativity  as  well  as — inevitably— the  attitude  of 
the  scientific  community  toward  the  research  objectives  and  comparative 
personal  rewards. 

The  material  resources  provided  are  an  inescapable  consideration. 

1  refer  not  only  to  pay  and  career  benefits  sufficient  to  draw  to  an 
organization  research  scientists  who  are  competent  and  creative ,  able  to 
take  the  initiative  in  formulating  and  directing  a  research  program.  I 
am  thinking  also  of  the  physical  facilities  and.  sophisticated  equipment 
and  the  relative  ease  with  which  what  is  needed  can  be  procured.  For 
example,  how  much  of  a  research  scientist's  time  and  persuasion  must  be 
expended  in  establishing  and  equipping  a  laboratory?  And  where  the 
physical  equipment  for  experimentation  is  a  minor  requirement,  does  the 
organization  provide  the  physical — and  personal — environment  conducive 
to  creative  effort?  Is  there  an  avenue  for  publication  of  the  scientist's 
reports  in  a  form  which  can  yield  individual  recognition  and  professional 
satisfaction? 

The  kind  of  interaction  prevailing  between  research  and  user  elements 
is  an  Important  determinant  of  an  applied  research  program.  Further,  the 
kind  of  interaction  between  research  scientist  and  civil  or  military 
la ada r ship  is  Influential  in  determining  the  broad  direction  of  an  applied 
research  program.  The  research  scientist  has  a  special  insight  into  the 
kinds  of  problem  io  which  his  disciplines  can  profitably  be  applied.  He 
knows  how  to  structure  the  problems  for  a  research  solution.  It  is  his 
Job  to  detect  areas '-however  amorphous  the  problems  may  seem  at  first — in 
which  his  competence  holds  promise  of  increased  military  effectiveness. 

And  if  the  organization  is  to  realize  its  potential,  it  must  inculcate 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  capabilities  of  the  organization 
can  be  useful.  Sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  user  and  responsiveness 
to  those  needs  can  stimulate  the  formulation  of  problems  hitherto  unex¬ 
plored  by  empirical  methods  and  mark  a  forward  thrust  in  the  contribution 
of  military  psychology. 

Finally,  seme  research  historians  may  credit  fortuitous  events  as  a 
major  determinant  of  research.  Military  psychology,  in  fact,  got  its 
start  through  Just  such  a  fortuitous  event  on  April  6,  1917*  On  that 
day,  a  meeting  of  experimental  psychologists  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  was  being  held  in  Emerson  Hall  of 
Harvard  University.  In  point  of  fact,  one  scheduled  session  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  how  psychologists  might  assist  the  defense  effort. 

In  the  midst  of  this  meeting,  a  messenger  burst  into  the  session  chambers 
with  the  grave  announcement  that  our  country  had  Just  entered  the  con¬ 
flict.  Then  and  there,  Dr.  Yerkes  and  a  small  group  of  forward-looking 
psychologists  suspended  the  regular  convention  meeting  and  put  in  motion 
most  energetically  a  series  of  actions,  including  letters  that  same  day 


to  member?  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
to  the  National  Research  Council  outlining  what  psychology  could  do  for 
the  national  defense  effort. 

In  addition,  exercising  his  leadership  in  the  profession,  Dr.  Yerkes 
obtained  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  support  of  his  colleagues  for 
immediate  action.  The  consensus  vas  to  offer  the  concerted  efforts  of 
psychologists  to  the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  For  boom,  the  effort  meant 
volunteering  for  military  service  and  at  the  same  time  carving  out 
critical  posts  in  which  psychologists  could  best  serve.  In  the  spring 
of  1917>  the  first  U.  S.  military  psychological  effort  had  its  inception 
under  Captain  Yerkes  of  the  Sanitary  Corps,  starting  with  the  problem  of 
enlisted  classification. 

The  day  when  major  research  programs  arise  out  of  incident  is  proba¬ 
bly  past.  Since  that  day  in  1917;  military  psychology  has— aB  shown  by 
the  historical  account  presented  here— first  branched  out  into  many  fields, 
applying  severally  Its  varied  disciplines,  and  then  moved  to  bring  the 
several  disciplines  together  in  a  united  attack  on  broad  problems. 

The  mid-period  of  the  history  of  military  psychology  saw  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  many  different  research  organizations ,  each  devoting  its 
efforts  to  a  segment  of  the  Army's  human  factor  problems — selection, 
training,  psychophysiological  processes,  adjustment  and  rehabilitation, 
human  engineering,  operations  research.  Yet  the  Amy's  research  scien¬ 
tists  had  already  begun  to  seek  wider  scope  for  their  potential.  The 
organizational  changes  which  followed  were  in  the  direction  of  permitting 
research  and  development  to  attack  a  problem  in  broader  terms  and  strive 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  solution. 

With  research  in  behavioral  science  fully  accepted  and  integrated 
as  an  element  of  the  Army's  research  and  development  activity,  tlure 
began  what  has  developed  into  a  full-fledged  program  of  research  planning. 
Organization  of  RDT&E  activity  into  six  categories — research,  exploratory 
development,  advanced  development,  engineering  development,  management 
and  support,  operational  system  development — fosters  an  orderly  program 
of  long-range,  mid-range,  and  short-range  research  (the  latter  with  the 
techniques  of  immediate  application)  and  promotes  balanced  support.  No 
longer  are  research  projects  separated  by  barriers  to  pooled  interests 
and  Joint  conduct.  Cross-discipline  conferences  are  commonplace,  and 
many  are  regularly  scheduled.  Partly  through  such  conferences,  and  the 
exchange  activities  they  generate,  a  sophisticated  systems -oriented 
thinking  has  come  to  pervade  all  elements  of  the  management -research 
complex. 

In  the  early  1960's,  awareness  grew  that  military  cccmanders  sought 
added  contributions  from  human  factors  scientists.  National  defense  was 
conceived  of  as  a  complex  of  weapons  systems,  personnel  systems,  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  What  commanders  wanted  from  research  was  measurement  of 
results  achieved  by  the  system — the  men  and  equipment  at  their  disposal. 
Responsive  to  these  needs— for  the  most  part  implicit — system-oriented 
research  programs  have  evolved  in  many  service -connected  laboratories. 


The  manned  systems  approach  builds  on  the  techniques  and  knowledge 
derived  from  the  classical  fractions  of  military  psychology.  The  role  of 
research  in  selection,  training,  work  methods,  fatigue  effects,  environ¬ 
mental  effects,  human  engineering,  performance  evaluation,  is  evident  >r> 
the  pages  which  follow.  The  classical  concept  of  a  fractionated  criie.  ion, 
however  carefully  defined,  does  not  suffice  for  the  modern  military  user. 

It  is  the  "mission  accomplished"  Impact  he  seeks,  and  it  is  this  Impact 
that  the  total  systems  criterion  must  reflect,  considering  the  full  range 
of  system  variables  and  their  interaction.  The  objective  is  to  measure 
and  interrelate  a  variety  of  human  factors  variables  including  individual 
differences,  selection-assignment  specifications,  training,  work  methods, 
and  equipment .  Determining  these  interrelationships  and  use  of  mission 
accomplishment  as  the  criterion  constitute  the  goal  of  the  military  re¬ 
search  psychologist  concerned  with  broader  and  more  significant  support 
of  the  military  manager  today. 

So  new  are  tbs  concepts,  so  great  the  disparity  in  instrumentation 
and  terminology,  that  many  more  years  will  go  by  before  a  precise  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  systems  approach  will  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  investi¬ 
gators.  Discernible,  however,  are  certain  principles  that  have  won  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  among  systems -oriented  human  factors  research  scientists: 

1.  Measurement  is  essential  in  systems  research. 

2.  While  not  all  relevant  variables  in  a  system  can  be  varied  in  a 
single  experiment,  their  existence —and  interaction  and  interface 
effects— must  he  taken  into  account. 

I .  Computers  have  a  commanding  role  in  systems -oriented  human 
factois  research,  contributing  berth  to  the  experimentation  proper  through 
simulation  and  to  the  processing  of  data  and  evaluation  of  results. 

4.  Much  more  methodological  research  is  requisite  to  effective 
treatment  of  the  huge  number  of  variables  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
and  the  simulation  of  environmental  factors  to  achieve  realism  without 
sacrificing  rigor  of  experimentation. 
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BEGINNINGS,  1917  TO  1921: 


I 


EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


f>  April  1917.  U.  S.  declaration  of  state  of  war  with  Germany. 

6  April  1917.  cu  receiving  word  of  the  declaration,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Robert  M. 
Yerkes,  together  with  Herbert  S.  Langfeld,  called  a  special 
session  of  the  conference  of  APA  experimental  psychologists 
then  meeting  at  Harvard,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
relations  of  psychology  to  national  defense.  At  this  ses¬ 
sion  a  cociuittee  was  appointed  (Robert  M.  Yerkes,  Walter  Van 
Dyke  Bingham,  Raymond  Dodge )  to  gather  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  possible  relations  of  psychology  to  military  affairs 
and  to  further  the  application  of  psychology  to  military 
problems.  Cn  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (6  April),  the 
committee  prepared  a  letter  to  mecbers  of  the  Council  of  the 
APA  urging  that  psychologists  render  the  government  all  possi¬ 
ble  assistance  in  connection  with  psychological  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  emergency  and  further  the  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  psychological  methods  to  the  Immediate  problems  of 
military  selection. 


28  May  1917.  A  special  cocmittee  on  Methods  for  Examining 
Recruits  met  at  Vineland,  N.  J. ,  with  Robert  M.  Yerkes  as 
Chairman,  and  began  work  on  classification  testing  methods 
and  procedures.  The  meeting  followed  some  weeks  of  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  APA,  the  National  Research  Council,  and 
The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  Original  members,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Yerkes,  were  Walter  V.  Bingham  (Secretary), 

G.  M.  Whipple,  H.  H.  Goddard,  T.  H.  Haines,  L.  M.  Terman, 
and  F.  W.  Wells. 


2  - 


Military  psychology  in  World  War  II,  particularly  in  the  early  stages,  drew 
heavily  on  what  can  be  considered  the  phenomenal  accomplishments  of  a 
small  group  of  psychologists  in  World  War  I.  These  men  undertook  to  chan¬ 
nel  the  country's  psychological  resources-then  relatively  small  (in  1917, 
membership  in  the  American  Psychological  Association  totaled  336) --in 
support  of  personnel  management  in  the  armed  services. 


RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  Psychology  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
in  close  affiliation  with  appropriate  APA  committees,  was 
encouraging  activit  38  pertinent  to  military  psychology 
problems.  Madison  Bentley,  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
was  examining  scientific  literature  on  military  psychology. 
Raymond  Dodge,  Wesleyan  University  (Connecticut)  was  per¬ 
fecting  an  apparatus  for  use  in  selecting  and  training  naval 
gun  pointers.  Harold  E.  Burtt  and  W.  R.  Miles  in  Boston  and 
E.  L.  Thorndike  at  Columbia  University,  George  M.  Stratton 
in  Berkeley,  and  several  others  were  analyzing  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  successful  aviators  and  trying  out  tests  that 
might  aid  in  predicting  the  likelihood  that  a  candidate 
would  make  good  as  a  fighting  flyer.  R.  S.  Woodworth, 
Columbia  University,  was  attacking  the  difficult  problem  of 
teats  to  predict  courage  and  deli -mastery  under  conditions 
of  strain  and  terror. 


From  their  adaptation  of  group  tests  devised  by  Arthur  S. 
Otis  were  developed  the  Army  Alpha  (for  the  classification 
of  literates)  and  the  Army  Beta  (for  illiterates),  the 
latter  largely  developed  by  N.  J.  Melville  and  E.  A.  Doll. 
C.  C.  Brigham,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  and  C.  S.  Yoakum  played  a 
large  part  in  the  revision  of  the  tests  on  the  basis  of  un¬ 
official  and  later  official  tryout. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


5  August  1917.  C  emit  tee  on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the 

Army  established  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  Walter 
Dill  Scott,  Director.  Members  included:  £.  L.  Thorndike, 

W.  V.  Bingham,  J.  R.  Angell,  E.  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  L.  M.  Terman, 
J.  B.  Watson,  R.  H.  Yerkes,  Raymond  Dodge,  R.  C.  Clothier, 

H.  L.  Gardner,  J.  F.  Shepard.  Civilians  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  comittee  included:  C.  J.  Whipple,  Beardsley 
Ruml,  Truman  L.  Kelley,  Rudolph  Plntner,  Herbert  A.  Toops, 

L.  L.  Thur stone,  G.  M.  Whipple.  E.  A.  Wood. 

17  August  1917.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  President  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  appointed  Major  in  the  Sanitary 
Corps,  Medical  Department  of  the  Amy,  to  organize  and 
direct  psychological  examining. 


19  January  1918.  Organization  of  a  Division  of  Psychology, 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  in  The  Adjutant  General's 
Department.  Officers  commissioned  in  the  Division  of  Psy¬ 
chology  to  October  31,  1919  included  (highest  rank  shown): 
Harold  C.  Bingham  (MaJ ),  Edwin  G.  Boring  (Capt),  Karl  M. 
Dalle ribach  (Capt),  Edgar  A.  Doll  (1st  Lt),  Horace  B. 

English  (Capt),  William  S.  Foster  (Maj),  Melvin  E.  Haggerty 
(Maj),  H.  H.  Hildreth  (Pvt),  Walter  S.  Hunter  (Capt),  Carl 
A.  Murchison  (1st  Lt),  Arthur  S.  Otis  (1st  Lt).  Donald  G. 
Patterson  (Capt),  Albert  T.  Poffehberper  (Capt),  Levis  M. 
Terman  (Maj),  Raymond  H.  Wheeler  (Capt),  William  R.  Wilson 
(2d  Lt),  Benjamin  D.  Wood  (1st  Lt),  Robert  M.  Yerkes  (Maj) 
(Head  of  Division),  Clarence  S.  Yoakum  (Maj),  and  on  the 
advisory  staff,  T.  L.  Kelley,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  G.  M.  Whipple. 


4  February  1918.  School  of  Military  Psychology  established  in 
the  Medical  Officers  Training  Camp,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 


9  Mav  1918.  Development  Battalions  authorized  "to  relieve 
other  organizations  of  all  unfit  tarn;  to  conduct  intensive 
training  with  a  view  to  developing  such  men;  promptly  to  rid 
the  service  of  all  men  vho,  after  thorough  trial  and  examina¬ 
tion,  are  found  physically,  mentally,  or  morally  incapable 
of  performing  duties  of  a  soldier." 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  ccnmittee  was  in  effect  responsible  for  the  development 
of  all  classification  procedures  other  than  psychological 
examining,  which  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  of 
Psychology,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 

Parallel  in  point  of  tine  was  Valter  Dill  Scott's  campaign 
for  the  introduction  of  systematic  methods  of  Judging  and 
rating  the  qualifications  of  officer  candidates. 


The  Division  was  authorized  to  organize  and  administer 
psychological  examining  throughout  the  Army,  Including 
preparation,  revision,  and.  standardization  of  methods  of 
examining,  instructions  for  administrative  use,  data 
collection,  and  analysis  of  results. 


The  mission  of  the  School  was  to  supply  personnel  for  the 
classification  program.  Approximately  100  officers  and 
more  than  300  enlisted  men  were  trained  at  the  School. 


Training  in  Development  Battalions  was  expressly  limited  to 
men  whose  condition  could  he  improved  by  treatment,  physical 
training,  or  instruction.  Illiterates  and  men  who  did  not 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  perform  their  duties 
properly  were  included.  In  the  appi  uximately  six  months  of 
their  operation  (to  30  December  1918),  about  230,000  men 
were  in  the  Development  Battalions  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  At  the  end  of  training,  120,672  men  were  rated  as 
warranting  assignment  to  military  duty. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


14  August  1918 .  General  Orders  No.  establishing  psychologi 
cal  service,  issued  by  the  War  Department. 


23  January  1919.  Psychological  service  as  organized  during  the 
draft  discontinued.  The  Adjutant  General  ordered  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  civilian  psychologists  to  p:*epare  methods  and 
keep  them  up  to  date. 


19  May  1919.  Action  of  23  January  rescinded.  The  Adjutant 
General  ordered  The  Surgeon  General's  Office  to  retain  two 
psychologists  in  military  service. 


1919.  Publication  of  The  Personnel  System  qf  the  United  States 
Army,  Volumes  I  and  II,  by  the  War  Department. 


1921 .  Publication  of  Psychological  Examining  in  the  United 
States  Army,  edited  by  Robert  M.  Yerkes.  Official  Report  of 
the  Division  of  Psychology,  The  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
published  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  War. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  War  Department  directive  enabled  activation  of  the  test¬ 
ing  program.  By  31  January  1919/  a  total  of  1,726,966  men 
had  been  examined  psychologically.  Including  42,000  officers. 
More  than  83,300  of  the  enlisted  men  had  been  given  individ¬ 
ual.  examinations  in  addition  to  the  group  test. 


Landmarks  in  military  personnel  psychology  dating  to  the 
1917-19  period  include,  in  addition  to  group  mental  tests, 
the  use  of  Army  grades  representing  a  coarse  grouping 
according  to  ability  to  learn,  oral  trade  teste  to  assess 
Job  knowledge.  Job  specifications,  an  officer's  qualifi¬ 
cation  card,  and  other  standard  farms  and  procedures  for 
administering  the  program. 

Tests  and  other  evaluative  techniques  were  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  mentally  incompetent,  to  classify  men  according 
to  their  mental  capabilities,  to  assist  in  selecting 
potential  officers,  commissioned  and  noncoomissloned,  as 
well  as  personnel  for  special  assignments.  In  addition, 
civilian  and  military  psychologists  serving  during  World 
War  I  performed  many  cither  functions,  including  lecturing 
on  training  methods  and  advising  officers  concerned  with 
training,  and  planning  and  conducting  programs — both  educa¬ 
tional  and  therapeutic — for  Development  Battalions  and 
Special  Training  Companies.  The  psychologists  assisted  in 
the  eval  ation  of  neuropsychiatric  patients  at  base  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  in  the  development  of  methods  and  procedures  to 
stimulate  combat  effectiveness  and  morale. 
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INTERIM  PERIOD,  1921  TO  1939: 
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The  Army  resumed  pre-World  War  I  procedures,  reinstituting  what  was  in 
effect  an  apprenticeship  system  of  selection  and  assignment. 

In  industry  and  education,  advances  were  made  in  aptitude  testing,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  personnel  evaluation,  and  management.  By  1939,  the 
American  Psychological  Association  had  618  members  and  1909  associate 
members. 
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WORLD  WAR  II,  1939  TO  1945 


I 


EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

March  -  April  1939.  Personnel  Testing  Section  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  War  Plans  Officer,  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  War  Department.  Reserve  Officers  with  psychological 
training  were  assigned  to  the  unit.  Marlon  W.  Richardson  vas 
appointed  consultant. 


September  1939.  Emergency  Casa- -tee  in  Psychology  established  by 
the  Division  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC). 


October  1939.  Committee  on  Selection  and.  Training  of  Aircraft 
Pilots  established  by  NRC  at  the  request  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Society. 


May  1940.  Comolttee  on  Classification  of  Military  Personnel, 
Advisory  to  The  Adjutant  General,  established  by  NRC,  at  the 
request  of  TAG. 


24  Mav  1940.  First  meeting  of  the  Coomit  tee.  Original  members 
were :  Walter  V.  Bingham,  Chairman;  C.  C.  Brigham,  H.  E. 
Garrett,  L.  S.  O'Rourke,  C.  L.  Shartle,  and  L.  L.  Thrustone. 
Later  members  included  C.  Frederick  Hansen,  Marlon  W. 
Richardson,  and  Walter  R.  Miles  (ex-cff icio). 
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When  efforts  of  psychologists  were  marshaled  in  1939,  compelling  needs 
of  the  armed  services  governed  activities.  Yet  solutions  to  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  were  sought  with  a  rapidly  growing  Army  in  mind,  and  plans  were 
laid  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  management  of  what  came  to  be  the 
largest  personnel  system  in  history.  Many  developmental  tasks  were  con¬ 
current  and  overlapping.  While  measures  were  being  readied  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use,  work  was  undertaken  to  devise  new  and  more  satisfactory  ap¬ 
proaches.  There  are  evidences  of  concern  with  problems  there  was 
no  time  to  pursue. 


RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

The  fundamental  Job  was  mass  evaluation  to  facilitate  classi¬ 
fication  of  recruits  for  training  and  Job  assignment.  The 
Adjutant  General  and  advisory  psychologists  decided  on  the 
"construction"  of  a  new  classification  test  with  emphasis  on 
"trainability . "  By  August  1939/  the  Army  General  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test  AGCT  la  vas  ready  for  standardization.  It  vas 
first  used  in  October  1940.  A  second  farm  was  introduced  in 
April  1941.  Two  additional  forms,  lc  and  Id,  providing  im¬ 
proved  discrimination,  replaced  la  and  lh  in  October  1941. 
Won-language  tests  for  illiterates,  mechanical  and  clerical 
tests,  and  trade  tests  were  prepared.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
AGCT  in  its  various  forms  had  been  administered  to  over 
9,000,000  men. 


Organization  of  the  committee  consolidated  psychological  ex¬ 
amining,  including  development  of  instruments  and  procedures, 
classification,  assignment,  and  other  personnel  functions,  under 
The  Adjutant  General.  Until  the  end  of  the  war,  classification 
of  enlisted  men  rested  primarily  on  civilian  experience,  on  the 
single  score  obtained  on  the  AGCT,  plus  supplementary  indica¬ 
tions  based  on  mechrnical  aptitude  and  clerical  aptitude  tests, 
aptitude  for  code  learning  for  radio-code  operators,  and  oral 
trade  tests  to  verify  skill  status.  As  early  as  1942,  planning 
began  for  AGCT -5,  a  test  of  four  parts,  separately  administered 
and  yielding  scores  on  Reading  and  Vocabulary,  Arithmetic  Com¬ 
putation,  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  and  Pattern  Analysis  (spatial 
relations),  as  veil  as  an  overall  score.  AGCT  3a  vas  intro¬ 
duced  in  April  1945  ,  3b  the  following  year. 


EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


July  1940.  Personnel  Research  Section  (HIS)  established  in  the 
Executive  Division,  TAG,  incorporating  the  Personnel  Testing 
Section*  Among  psychologists  early  connected  vith  the  Section 
as  officers  or  civilians  were:  Kenneth  Ashcraft,  Donald  E. 
Baler,  Harold  Bechtoldt,  Roger  Bellows,  Harold  C.  Bingham, 
Reign  Bittner,  H.  E.  Brogden,  Harry  Bues,  David  J.  Chesler, 
Ruth  Churchill,  Clyde  Coombs ,  Karl  Dalle ribach,  Alvin  C. 

Eurich,  T.  W.  Harrell,  Stanley  C.  Mar  key,  Bronson  Price, 

E.  A.  Rundquist,  W.  A.  Schraeder,  Carl  Wilder,  Louise  Witmer 
(Cure ton).  Before  1946,  many  other  psychologists  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  work  of  the  Section,  including  Ruth  Bishop, 

E.  S.  Bordin,  Emma  Brown,  Kenneth  E.  Clark,  Charles  Collins, 

E.  E.  Cureton,  Mitchell  Dreese,  Douglas  K.  Fryer,  E.  R.  Henry, 
Reuben  Horllck,  Thornton  C.  Karlov ski,  Raymond  A.  Katzell, 
David  R.  Kratbwohl,  Russell  0.  Loiter,  E.  F.  Lindquist, 

Irving  Lorge,  Grace  Manson,  Richard  H.  Paynter,  Ruth  Pederson 
(Richardson),  Evelyn  Raskin,  John  F.  Scott,  E.  Donald  Sisson, 
C.  P.  Sparks,  Uaani  Stewart,  Calvin  W.  Taylor,  E.  K.  Taylor, 

R.  M.  W.  Travers. 


16  September  1940.  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act. 


22  October  1940.  Reorganization  of  the  Anq,'  Personnel  System. 


30  October  1940.  Directive,  "Army  Psychological  Tests,"  issued 
by  TAG.  Named  the  Personnel  Research  Section  as  the  agency 
to  develop  tests,  assis  in  the  classification  of  military 
personnel,  coordinate  research  studies,  and  help  in  arrang¬ 
ing  and  installing  test  programs. 


November  1940.  First  t  elective  service  inductees  arrived  at 
induction  stations  a  d  were  administered  the  AGCT  and  inter¬ 
viewed.  Qualification  cards  were  prepared,  and  inductees 
were  given  "recommended"  assignment  and  sent  to  training 
centers . 


5  February  1941.  Personnel  Research  Section  transfexred  from 
Executive  Division  to  the  Personnel  Bureau,  TAG. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

Selection  of  officer  candidates  first  utilized  a  test  pro¬ 
duced  by  Cooperative  Test  Service  to  determine  ability  to 
meet  OCS  academic  requirements.  In  the  same  year,  the  Personnel 
Research  Section  prepared  a  variation  of  the  AGCT  (Higher 
Examination  H-l  and  H-2 )  which  was  used  until  the  beginning 
of  19^4  when  OCT-1  and  -2  were  authorized.  The  combat  leader¬ 
ship  aspects  of  officer  candidate  selection  were  recognized, 
but  exploratory  studies  did  not  result  in  satisfactory  pre¬ 
diction.  Efforts  to  select  officer  material  on  the  basis  of 
personality  measures  were  renewed  and  intensified  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Interest  in  personality  measures  was  expressed  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Classification  of  Military  Personnel  as  early  as 
1941.  At  the  same  time,  prior  experience  with  personality 
testing  indicated  that  the  best  hope  of  providing  measures 
adequate  to  the  Army's  needs  lay  in  long-term  intensive  ex¬ 
perimentation  to  develop  rationale  and  methodology.  By  1944, 
PRS  was  concerned  with  a  number  of  problems  far  which  measures 
of  personality  were  sought— prediction  of  behavior  under 
typical  Arny  conditions,  differential  diagnosis  of  neuro¬ 
psychiatric  patients  in  Amy  and  VA  hospitals,  conduct  of 
mental  hygiene  programs  in  Army  training  centers,  selection 
of  personnel  for  special  duties.  Tests  used  experimentally 
included  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
(MMPI),  the  Cornell  Selectee  Index,  specially  constructed 
personal  inventories,  and  the  Arny  Individual  Test  of 
General  Mental  Ability. 

A  set  of  tests  constructed  to  predict  academic  success  in  the 
U.  S.  Military  Acadeny  included  mathematics  and  language 
aptitude,  the  latter  employing  an  artificial  language  device 
used  in  language  aptitude  tests  that  are  current  today. 

A  set  of  achievement  and  ppcitude  tests  was  constructed  by 
the  Personnel  Research  Section  for  use  in  the  Amy  Air  Corps 
program  for  the  selection  and  training  of  aircraft  pilots. 

These  tests  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Quali¬ 
fying  examinations. 

Selection  programs  were  also  prepared  for  Warrant  Officers, 

Army  truck  drivers.  Coast  Artillery,  Military  Police,  and 
Combat  Intelligence,  among  others.  Examinations  of  techni¬ 
cal  ability  in  30  Warrant  Officer  specialties  were  produced. 

The  line  of  research  to  test  ability  to  see  at  night  begun 
early  in  the  war  continued  with  many  variations  through  i960 
when  the  Amy  Night  Seeing  Tester  was  developed. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


27  May  1941 .  Declaration  of  Unlimited  Emergency  in  the  United  States. 


7  December  1941.  Pearl  Harbor. 


May  1941  -  August  1942.  Stated  induction  policy:  Men  who  could 
not  read  and  write  at  fourth-grade  level  were  not  accepted. 


14  May  1942.  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  (WAAC)  established.  Became  Women's 
Army  Corps  (W AC)  1  Septembe'  1943. 


20  June  1942.  Ninety-three  first  lieutenants  and  ninety-three 
second  lieutenants  authorized  for  appointment  as  Army 
Specialist  Carps  psychologists  and  personnel  consultants  at 
Induction  Stations.  In  July,  nine  officers  were  appointed 
to  The  Adjutant  General's  School  as  personnel  consultants. 


1  August  1942.  induction  policy  changed  to  admit  men  who 
could  not  meet  the  literacy  standards,  provided  they  had 
"sufficient  intelligence  to  absorb  military  training 
rapidly. " 


28  August  1942.  Classification  and  (Enlisted)  Replacement 
Branch  established,  incorporating  the  Personnel  Research 
Section,  which  was  responsible  for  preparation  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  all  tests  used  in  (l)  induction,  (2)  initial 
classification,  (3)  reclassification  and  selection  for 
specialist  training,  and  (4)  selection  for  special  assign¬ 
ment  such  as  officer  candidate  school,  combat  intelligence, 
military  police.  Classification  procedures  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Procedures  Section  of  the  Branch. 


November  1942  One  hundred  thirty  Amy  Specialist  Corps 
psychologists  coranissioned  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  (AUS). 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Beginning  In  1941,  a  Minimum  Literacy  Test  was  administered 
to  men  who  were  unable  to  take  the  written  classification 
test  or  whose  performance  gave  reason  to  doubt  their  ability 
to  read.  With  the  induction  of  illiterates,  non-language 
tests  were  used  to  identify  those  who  would  be  able  to  learn 
the  duties  of  a  soldier. 

Many  of  the  illiterates  were  sent  to  the  Army's  Special 
Training  Units  established  under  the  direction  of  Morton 
Seidenfeld.  They  were  given  instruction  designed  to  bring 
them  to  fourth-grade  level  in  verbal  and  arithmetic  skills. 
The  Personnel  Research  Section  developed  placement,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  graduation  tests  for  the  units. 


By  the  end  of  the  war,  a  rather  elaborate  multiple -hurdle 
procedure  of  Induction  Station  testing  was  in  operation. 
The  first  screening  test  per  se  was  introduced  51  October 
19^2  for  use  with  selective  service  registrants  who  were 
limited  service  for  physical  reasons.  The  test  used  v„u 
AGCT  la,  renamed  R-l. 

Qualification  and  classification  programs  adapted  to  women 
were  produced. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


Spring  1942.  six  clinical  psychologists  were  ccamla  signed  as 
first  lieutenants  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  Aray  Medical 
Department  and  assigned  to  six  general  hospitals  for  duty 
with  neuropsychiatric  services :  Michael  Dunn  to  Darnall 
General  Hospital,  Danville,  Kentucky;  Robert  M.  Hughes  to 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  James  W.  Layman 
to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.;  William 
C.  Murphy  to  Letterman  General  Hospital.,  San  Francisco, 
California;  Lawrence  I.  0* Kelly  to  Fltzsimaons  General 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado;  and  L.  Grant  Te units  to  McCluskej 
General  Hospital,  Temple,  Texas. 


April  1943  The  U.  S.  Array  Quartermaster  Climatic  Research 
Laboratory  established  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  as  a  field 
installation  operating  under  the  Environmental  Protection 
Section,  Research  and  Development  Branch,  Military  Planning 
Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  (OQMG), 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1  June  1943.  The  Personnel  Research  Section  moved  physically 
to  New  York  City  where  it  remained  until  March  19^7,  retain¬ 
ing,  however,  its  organizational  position  as  part  of  the 
Classification  and  Replacement  Branch,  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office. 


10  July  1943.  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  for  college  training  of  enlisted 
men  initiated  under  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Division. 


30  March  1944.  First  Separation  Center  established  at  Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey. 


20  April  1944.  Separation  Classification  Section  established 
in  the  Classification  and  Replacement  Branch,  TAGO. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


This  "experiment",  designed  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  con¬ 
tribution  clinical  psychologists  could  make  in  the  general 
hospital  setting,  was  evaluated  favorably  in  December  1942. 
By  December  1943,  coordination  with  The  Adjutant  General  was 
begun  with  the  aim  of  having  additional  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists  procured  and  assigned  to  medical  facilities. 


The  mission  of  the  Climatic  Research  laboratory  was  to  con¬ 
duct  research  on  the  environmental  protection  of  the  soldier. 


The  Personnel  Research  Section  prepared  selection  tests  and 
procedures  and  set  up  an  achievement  testing  program  for 
college  courses  given  oder  the  ASTD  program,  constructing 
over  150  tests. 


A  counseling  procedure  was  set  up  in  which  use  was  made  of 
authorized  Army  tests,  the  USAFI  General  Educational  Devel¬ 
opment  tests,  and  commercial  tests  approved  by  the  War 
Department. 


% 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1  July  1944.  Office  of  Chief  Clinical  Psychologist  established 
in  the  Classification  and  Replacement  Branch,  TAGO.  The  few 
clinical  psychologists  then  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  were  transferred  to  TAGO.  Morton  A. 
Seidenfeld  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  office.  Procurement 
of  175  psychologists  for  conmissioning  as  officers  was  autho¬ 
rized.  By  the  end  of  July  19^5j  2^0  such  officers  had  been 
obtained  to  provide  neuropsychiatric  services  in  Any  hospi¬ 
tals.  1  September  1944,  functions  of  Chief  Clinical  Psychol¬ 
ogist  in  TAGO  were  transferred  to  the  Clinical  Psychology 
Branch,  Neuropsychiatry  Consultants  Division,  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General,  and  all  clinical  psychologists  were  detailed 
from  TAGO  to  the  Medical  Department  with  assignment  in  the 
Medical  Administrative  Corps. 


9  September  1944.  A  22-day  course  for  clinical  psychologists 
was  initiated  at  The  Adjutant  General's  School,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas. 


6  May  1945.  V-E  Day. 


2  September  1945.  V-J  Day. 


Novemoer  1945.  Involuntary  inductions  stopped — procurement  by 
enlistment  only. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Minimum  qualifications  for  officers  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Clinical  Psychologist  included,  a  Master's  degree  in 
clinical,  educational,  or  industrial  psychology,  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  clinical  psychometry.  Duties  included  pro¬ 
viding  counseling  programs  for  convalescent  patients, 
psychological  testing,  and  aiding  in  classification  and 
retraining  of  neuropsychiatric  casualties . 


The  Adjutant  General's  School  course  for  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gists  included  review  rtf  testing  and  interview  techniques, 
hospital  procedures,  diagnosis,  and  therapeutic  measures  used 
in  dealing  with  neuropsychiatric  patients  in  Army  hospitals. 
By  the  end  of  September  1945,  when  such  training  was  termi¬ 
nated,  eight  classes  had  been  taught,  with  a  total  of  28l 
students  completing  the  course. 


In  February  1945,  research  was  undertaken  to  develop  scien¬ 
tific  procedures  to  select  officers  for  retention  in  the 
peacetime  Array.  In  this  effort,  psychologists  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Research  Section  abandoned  the  concept  of  leadership  as 
an  entity,  and  based  their  approach  on  ascertaining  the 
behavior,  experiences,  and  qualities  characterizing  officers 
recognized  as  superior  by  their  associates.  The  result  was 
a  package  procedure  making  use  of  quantitative  evaluations 
obtained  with  instruments  other  than  cognitive  paper-and- 
pencil  tests — standardized  interviews,  evaluation  forms, 
performance  and  situational  tests,  physical  proficiency 
tests,  peer  ratings.  These  techniques  were  later  adapted 
to  selection  programs  for  a  variety  of  special  assignments. 
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EARLY  POST-WAR  YEARS,  1945  TO  1951: 


EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1945  •  1946.  Reduction  of  Army  to  peacetime  status. 


April  1946.  First  screening  test  introduced  for  enlistees. 


1946.  Anthropology  Group  established  in  the  Climatic  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Francis  K.  Randall, 
Chief. 


1946.  Regional  food  preferences  studies  initiated  by 
W.  Franklin  Dove,  biologist,  at  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  for  the  Armed  Forces,  in  Chicago. 


1  July  1947.  Efficiency  report  form  WD  AGO  67-I  directed  for 
use  in  officer  evaluation. 


Military  psychology  was  sharpening  its  measurement  tools  and  applying 
them  in  helping  the  Army  in  its  adjustment  to  peacetime  status  and  re¬ 
duced  numbers.  The  Army-associated  human  factors  research  organizations 
did  not,  as  following  World  War  I,  abandon  their  activities  in  the  military 
sphere,  but  rather  accepted--and  even  sought  to  anticipate--the  personnel 
and  manpower  resource  problems  of  military  management. 


RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Between  May  and  November  1946,  a  field  survey  of  the  anthro 
pometry  of  105,062  Army  men  was  conducted  at  six  Separation 
Centers.  Several  publications  summarized  the  results  and 
described  the  methodology.  For  many  years  these  data  were 
basic  to  sizing  studies  of  Army  clothing  and  for  human 
engineering  studies  which  required  data  concerning  body 
measurements  of  the  Army  population. 


In  the  spring  of  1945*  the  Personnel  Research  Section  had 
begun  work  on  development  of  a  new  officer  efficiency  report. 
The  effort,  which  sought  to  achieve  objectivity  through 
forced  choice  rating  techniques,  effectively  concealing  the 
resultant  "score"  from  the  rating  officer,  has  been  termed 
abortive.  Fran  an  operational  standpoint,  it  was,  chiefly 
because  officers  preferred  to  know  exactly  what  rating  they 
were  giving  their  subordinates.  From  the  research  stand¬ 
point,  it  was  not,  since  the  empirically  derived  scales 
produced  a  broader  range  of  ratings  and  greater  discrimina¬ 
tion  among  individuals  than  had  previous  methods. 
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F VENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


26  July  1947.  The  National  Service  Act  created  an  Air  Force  separate  from  the 
Army  and  provided  for  unification  of  the  services  under  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


4  August  1947.  Following  legislation  which  reorganized  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  uniformed  psychologists  were  assigned  to  the 
Allied  Sciences  Section  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  and  for 
the  first  time  became  part  of  the  permanent  (Regular  Array) 
Arny  Medical  Service  Organization. 


October  1947.  The  Clinical  Psychology  Branch  of  the  Neuro¬ 
psychiatry  Consultants  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  reestablished  with  Charles  S.  Gersoni  as  chief. 
This  position  was  later  redesignated  The  Psychology  Con¬ 
sultant.  Other  uniformed  psychologists  holding  this  posi¬ 
tion  have  been:  Frederick  A.  Zehrer  (1951-1954),  James  W. 
Layman  (1954-1956),  Ernest  K.  Montague  (1956-1957), 

Wendell  R.  Wilkins  (I957-I963),  James  L.  Hedlund  (1965- 
1966),  and  Charles  A.  Thomas  (1966-  ). 


May  1949.  Army  Medical  Service  Senior  Psychology  Student 
Program  established  to  procure  70  Regular  Army  clinical 
psychologists  and  six  Regular  Array  psychophysiological 
psychologists  over  the  next  six  years.  Clinical  psychology 
internship  programs  established  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital, 
Denver,  and  Ietterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Building  on  the  research  and.  development  dating  from  1939 
and  conducted  by  the  Personnel  Research  Section  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Ccranittee  on  Selection  and  Training  of  Air¬ 
craft  Pilots  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the 
Aviation  Psychology  Program  under  the  leadership  of  J.  F. 
Flanagan  represented  effort  in  several  psychological  areas. 
Fran  this  point  on,  research  directed  at  Air  Farce  selection 
and  personnel  manage  merit,  aa  veil  as  later  programs  reflect¬ 
ing  a  mare  comprehensive  approach  to  human  factors  problems, 
was  the  province  of  Air  Force  research  elements  and  is  not 
reported  in  the  present  publication. 


Responsibilities  of  the  Clinical  Psychology  Branch  have 
included  principally:  policy  formation  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  qualifications,  training,  assignment,  and 
utilization  of  uniformed  psychologists  (both  clinical  and 
experimental)  within  the  Army  Medical  Service  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  consultation  to  staff  agencies  within  the  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General. 


The  program  permitted  direct  commissioning  of  psychology 
graduate  students  who  were  within  two  years  of  completing 
their  PhD.  Qualified  students  were  brought  into  active  duty 
and  obligated  for  three  years  of  service  following  completion 
of  graduate  training.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  the  train¬ 
ing  program  was  re  instituted  in  similar  form  in  April  1957* 

In  April  1967,  the  training  program  was  modified  to  permit 
UP  to  three  years  of  Army-sponsored  graduate  training. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1947  -  1950  Army  Career  Guidance  Program  in  effect. 

The  Personnel  Research  Section  was  assigned  responsibility 
for  developing  the  procedures  and  instrumentation  of  a 
pr emotion- on -the -basis -of -merit  policy. 


November  1948  -  January  1949.  Induction  under  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
(PL  759.  80th  Congress.  24  June  1948) . 

January  1949  -  August  1950.  Volunteers  only. 


1949.  The  Personnel  Research  Section  developed  the  Army 
Aptitude  Area  System  of  differential  classification  and 
its  implementation  vithin  the  Army  Personnel  System. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Tests  of  technical  proficiency  were  constructed,  to  cover  a 
large  number  of  career  fields  to  determine  advancement  from 
grade  to  grade.  When  testing  as  a  basis  for  promotion  was 
suspended  in  1950,  plans  and  prototype  tests  and  individual 
evaluation  forms  developed  by  the  Personnel  Research  Section 
were  turned  over  to  the  nevly  formed  Enlistment  Evaluation 
Center  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


To  improve  selection  and  classification,  research  moved 
toward  the  measurement  of  special  abilities  needed  to  per¬ 
form  Jabs  in  different  occupational  domains.  Main  reliance 
was  still  on  cognitive  tests.  A  revised  classification 
test  battery,  with  tests  of  general  and  special  abilities 
including  Shop  Mechanics,  Automotive  Information,  Radio 
and  Electrical  Information  tests,  was  in  use  by  1948.  It 
was  not  until  19^+9,  however,  that,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  E.  Uhlans r,  initial  classification  measures  were  organ¬ 
ized  into  the  Aptitude  Area  System  of  differential  classi¬ 
fication.  Combinations  of  from  two  to  four  tests  valid 
for  groups  of  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  con¬ 
stituted  the  Aptitude  Areas. 


Approaches  to  selection  for  specific  programs  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  (l)  a  quantitative  rationale  fer  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  scoring  keys  for  self -description  farms  using 
empirical  data,  (2)  rigorous  investigation  of  peer  rat¬ 
ings,  (5)  standardized  board  intervisvs,  and  (4)  evalua¬ 
tion  forms.  Situational  teats  of  leadership  were  devised 
to  permit  quantitative  scoring  of  specified  items  of  be¬ 
havior  rather  than  more  general  evaluations . 

Early  application  of  psychological  research  in  Army  train¬ 
ing  programs  took  the  farm  of  measuring  results.  Succes¬ 
sive  forms  of  paper -and -pencil  and  performance  tests  of 
achievement  in  basic  military  training  were  developed 
(1947-1952).  Psycho-educational  surveys  of  several  Army 
career  schools— OCS,  TAO,  QM,  extension  classus  of  the 
Engineer  School— emphasized  determination  of  the  value  of 
the  instruction  given. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1949.  T&im*n  Resources  Unit  established  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Section,  Research  and  Development  Branch,  Mili¬ 
tary  Planning  Division,  OQMQ,  with  Mnjur  duocph  C.  Katin, 
psychologist,  head.  David  R.  Pe-.yam,  psychologist,  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  of  the  Food  Acceptance  Branch,  Food  and.  Container 
Institute  for  the  Armed  Forces. 


/  January  1950.  The  Armed  Foraes  Qualification  Test,  AFQT-1 
and  AFQT-2,  installed  at  Main  Recruiting  Stations. 


3  February  1950.  Ccnmlttee  on  Human  Resources  established  in  the 
Research  and  Development  Board  (OSD  level).  Early  Army  repre¬ 
sentatives  included  D.  E.  Baier,  H.  E.  Brogden,  Charles  S. 
Gersoni,  E.  A.  Rundquist,  and  J.  E.  Uhlaner. 


March  1950.  The  Army  Participation  Group  was  added  to  the  Navy's 
Special  Devices  Center  by  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Special  Devices 
Center  dates  back  to  30  April  1944  when  it  was  the  Special 
Devices  Desk  in  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics.  The  organization  was  successively  upgraded  to 
Section,  Division,  and  Center.  In  April  1946,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  moved  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Port  Washington,  New 
York,  and  in  November  1964  to  Orlando,  Florida.  The  Army 
Participation  Group  was  first  under  the  Continental  Army 
Ccranand  and  later  (1962)  under  the  Amy  Materiel  Command. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Tbs  research  program  of  the  Human  Resources  Unit  vas  ap¬ 
proved.  by  a  Sub-ccranittee  on  Psychology  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Robert  E.  Seashore,  Chairman.  The  program  consisted 
of  human  acceptance  studies  of  Quartermaster  items,  Indoctri¬ 
nation  and  accustcmizatian  studies,  human  engineering  studies 
relating  to  design  of  Quartermaster  items,  and  supporting 
human  resources  studies  on  environmental  effects.  The  food 
acceptance  program  included  in-house  and  contract  research  on 
the  psychophysiology  of  food  acceptance,  the  acceptability  of 
rations  and  ration  iter  j  ,  methodology  to  support  food  tech¬ 
nology  and  food  research  activities,  and  evaluation  of  end 
products,  including  both  rations  and  menus. 


The  Aimed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  developed  Jointly  by  the 
the  services  with  the  Personnel  Research  Section,  Army,  as 
executive  agent,  vas  (l)  the  first  psychological  test  desig¬ 
nated  for  a  specific  purpose  with  a  mandatory  cutting  score 
set  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  (2)  the  first  screening  test  used 
by  a  lx  the  services  to  determine  mental  fitness. 

With  the  introduction  of  AFQT,  the  Recruiting  Tests,  R-2  and 
R-3  (the  old  AGCT  lc  and  Id),  became  pre-screening  instruments 
for  use  at  local  recruiting  stations.  These  tests  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  present  Enlistment  Screening  Tests  developed 
for  the  Army  by  the  Personnel  Research  Section. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


30  June  1950.  Extension  of  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  (PL  599-81  st  Congress) . 
Inductic,  s  under  the  Act  began  in  August  1950. 


2  April  1951 .  Qualitative  distribution  of  military  manpower  instituted  m 
principle. 


19  June  1951.  Percentile  score  of  10  (standard  score,  65)  on 
AFQT  established  as  the  minimum  acceptable  for  induction 
(PL  51>  82d  Congress). 


1  July  1951 .  System  of  Armed  Forces  Examining  Stations  ( AFES )  set  up  consoli¬ 
dating  induction  functions  of  the  services. 


M id-1 950.  Psychology  Department  established  in  the  Army- 
Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Fort  Knox,  by  Charles  S. 
Gersoni,  then  Chief  Clinical  Psychologist  in  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General;  Rober^  Y.  Walker,  Director  (1950-1957); 
Subsequent  directors:  Arthur  J.  Riopelle  (1957-1959)* 

Ernest  K.  Montague  x  1959-1960),  Frederick  J.  Guedry,  Jr. 
(1960-1961),  and  George  S.  Harker  (1961-  ). 


September  1951 .  Environmental  Protection  Section,  Research 
and  Development  Division,  OQMS,  became  a  branch.  John  M. 
McGinnis  wan  the  first  civilian  to  head  the  Human  Resources 
Unit  of  the  Branch. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  Armed  Farces  Qualification  Test  was  the  chief  instrument 
for  accomplishing  the  consolidation  functions. 


The  mission  of  the  Psychology  Department  was  to  conduct  basic 
research  in  sensory  perception. 

Army  Technical  Manual  8-242,  Military  Clinical  Psychology  was 
published  by  the  Department  in  July  1951*  Contributors  in¬ 
cluded  David  Wechsler,  Bruno  Klopfer,  Henry  A.  Murray,  Starke 
R.  Hathaway,  Paul  E.  Meehl,  and  Martin  Scherer. 


Between  1949  and  1951;  the  Climatic  Research  Laboratory 
issued  several  publications  based  on  the  survey  conducted 
in  1946  by  the  Anthropology  Branch:  Reference  Anthropometry 
of  Army  Men,  Reference  Anthropometry  of  Army  Women,  and 
Anthropometric  Nomographs . 
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PERIOD  OF  TRANSITION,  1951  TO  1960: 


EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 

1951 .  Human  Relations  and  Research  Branch  established  in  G-l 
(Personnel)  to  coordinate  administration  of  human  resources 
research  in  the  Army.  Colonel  Charles  W.  Hill,  Chief  of 
Branch,  1951-195^ •  The  Branch  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  Behavioral  Sciences  Division  of  which  Colonel  C.  J. 
Canella  was  chief  until  his  retirement  1  March  1968. 


2  August  1951 .  Human  Resources  Research  Office  (HumRRO)  of 
The  George  Washington  University  established.  Meredith  P. 
Crawford,  Director.  1951  to  present.  HumRRO  Division  No.  1 
( System  Operations)  was  activated  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as 
the  Training  Methods  Division,  and  Division  No.  2  (Armor) 
was  activated  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  as  the  U.  S.  Army 
Armor  Human  Research  Unit,  both  in  1951* 


The  period  was  characterized  by  extension  of  assistance  to  military  man¬ 
agement  both  in  scope  and  in  depth,  and  by  official  recognition  that  human 
resources  research  is  integral  to  the  Army's  research  and  development  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  report  of  the  "Harlow”  Committee,  1955,  these  significant 
statements  appear: 

"We  were  especially  gratified  to  see  the  Army  reorganize  the  management 
structure  for  research  and  development  at  Department  level  during  the  time 
that  the  Committee  was  in  existence,  and  we  were  pleased  that  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Program  was  integrated  into  this  organization.  This 
move  is  in  a  long-range  direction  which  we  believe  is  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance.  The  effectiveness  of  integration  and  coordination  of  all  the  Army's 
human  resources  research  programs  is  directly  related  to  their  involvement 
with  policy  matters  and  with  top  levels  of  command,  and  the  management 
functions  of  command  within  the  programs  are  expedited  and  improved  cen¬ 
trally  and  vitally  by  movement  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  recent  reorga¬ 
nization." 


RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

An  early  manifestation  of  the  trend  was  the  concentration 
of  training  research  in  the  newly  organized  HumRRO,  which 
also  conducted  a  research  program  on  motivation,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  morale,  and  a  third  program  in  psychological 
warfare . 


The  Training  Methods  Division  of  HuraRRO  conducted  research 
to  improve  electronics  training  and  maintenance.  Emphasis 
has  been  given  to  new  approaches  in  training  and  maintenance 
in  work  units  FORECAST,  MOSAIC,  FICON,  JOBTRAIN,  LOCKON, 
NICORD,  RADAR,  REPAIR,  and  TRACE. 


* 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1951  A  Department  of  Psychology  established  in  the  Walter 
Reed  Array  Institute  of  Research  (WRAIR),  Washington,  D.  C. 
with  Joseph  V.  Brady  in  charge.  Early  in  1952,  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  integrated  into  the  newly  formed  Division  of  Neuro¬ 
psychiatry.  Over  the  years,  the  Division  developed  into 
several  specialized  groups  such  as  the  departments  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Psychology,  Clinical  and  Social  Psychology,  Sensory 
Psychology,  and  Experimental  Psychophysiology.  Prominent 
research  scientists  in  these  groups  included  John  C. 
Armington,  John  J.  Boren,  Martin  D.  Braine,  Robert  Galambos, 
Murray  Glanzer,  Eliot  S.  Hearst,  Richard  Bernstein,  Ardie 
Lubin,  Walle  Nauta,  Edgar  H.  Schein,  Murray  Sidman,  William 
Stebbins,  and  Harold  L.  Williams. 


1951.  Project  SHOP  of  the  Operations  Research  Office  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


December  1951 .  Human  Engineering  Laboratory  founded.  The  Army 
Human  Engineering  Conference  Report  of  an  ad  hoc  committee 
appointed  to  survey  the  needs  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  recom¬ 
mended  establishment  of  a  human  engineering  facility  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  The  Ordnance  Corps  Human  Engineer¬ 
ing  activity  was  formally  established  in  December  1951*  Ben 
Ami  Blau  was  appointed  director,  with  a  professional  staff 
of  seven.  John  D.  Weisz  succeeded  Dr.  Blau  as  director  in 
1957*  In  1953*  title  of  the  activity  was  changed  to  the 
U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  Corps  Human  Engineering  Laboratories. 


April  1952.  HumRRO  Division  No.  5  (Recruit  Training)  activated 
as  the  U.  S.  Arny  Leadership  Human  Research  Unit,  Presidio 
of  Monterey,  California. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Meantime,  other  research  organizations  were  formed  to  deal 
with  segments  of  human  factors  research,  as  military  psy¬ 
chologists --and  military  management --perceived  more  and  more 
specialized  personnel  areas  and  human  factors  problems  which 
psychological  research  could  help  resolve.  The  period  saw 
the  early  contributions  of  the  Human  Engineering  Laboratory, 
established  in  1 951*  to  the  design  of  equipment,  resulting 
in  better  adjustment  to  the  physique  of  the  human  operator 
and  more  efficient  placement  of  controls,  the  achievements 
of  the  AML  psychological  department,  and  the  beginnings  of 
operations  research  in  the  Operations  Research  Office. 


Extending  through  a  period  of  over  ten  years,  HumRRO's  Work 
Unit  NCO — Research  in  Support  of  Training  of  Potential  Non¬ 
commissioned  Officers — consisted  of  a  survey  of  Army  NCO 
leadership  training  and  Job  duties,  the  development  of  ex¬ 
perimental  training  programs,  and  the  field  evaluation  of 
leadership  training  programs  for  light  weapons  infantry 
trainees . 


« 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


2  January  1953.  The  Personnel  Research  Section  became  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Research  Branch,  Classification  and  Replacement  Divi¬ 
sion,  TAGO.  Training  research  was  eliminated  from  the  re¬ 
search  program  and  new  programs  were  added. 


April  1953.  Human  Resources  Branch  formed  at  the  Climatic  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  OQMG,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  combining 
the  psychological  research  effort  at  the  laboratory  and  the 
Human  Resources  Unit.  The  Climatic  Research  laboratory  was 
redesignated  the  Natick  Quartermaster  Research  laboratory 
1  July  and  established  at  Natick,  Massachusetts  10  October 
1953*  In  March  1954,  the  Environmental  Protection  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Development  Command  also 
was  transferred  to  Natick. 


1953.  Lynn  Baker  appointed  Chief  Psychologist  in  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Branch,  G-l. 

1953.  Human  Resources  Research  Branch,  U.  8.  Amy  Medical 
Research  and  Development,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
established  to  plan,  develop,  and  monitor  behavioral  science 
research  programs  relevant  to  the  Amy  Medical  Service. 
Monitorship  included  both  in-service  (Army  Medical  Research 
Laboratory  and  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research)  and 
extra-mural  contract  research  programs.  Charles  S.  Gersoni 
was  designated  the  first  chief  of  the  Branch  (1953-1957)* 
Other  psychologists  serving  in  this  capacity  have  included 
Charles  W.  Hill  (1957-I9b0),  Philip  D.  Sperling  (I96O-I962), 
and  James  L.  Hedlund  (1967-  )•  There  have  been  several 

title  changes,  from  Neuropsychiatry  and  Neurophysiology 
Research  Branch  to  Behavioral  Sciences  Research  Branch  to 
Biomedical  Stress  Research  Branch  (1967)* 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  Personnel  Research  Branch  concentrated  on  the  refinement 
of  methodology  for  differential  classification  and  intensi¬ 
fied  experimentation  with  noncognitive  instruments  designed 
to  aid  in  identifying  potentially  good  combat  soldiers,  for 
the  first  time  obtaining  (in  Korea)  criterion  r\easures  of 
actual  combat  behavior.  Differential  reasuremei  t  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  screening  area  in  the  form  of  thf  Army  Quali¬ 
fication  Battery.  Noncognitive  instruments,  varying  in  form 
hut  all  based  on  empirically  validated  keys,  were  components 
of  package  procedures  to  select  likely  candidates  for  Officer 
Candidate  Schools,  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  other  demanding  assignments. 

The  latter  part  of  the  decade  saw  the  start  of  long-term  re¬ 
search  to  predict  officer  performance  differentially  in  com¬ 
bat,  technical,  and  administrative  assignments — a  challenge 
to  the  "generalist"  concept  of  officer  career  management. 


The  program  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Division  gave 
increased  emphasis  to  the  human  engineering  of  Quartermaster 
items  and  to  psychophysiological  research  related  to  environ 
mental  protection.  Studies  were  initiated  on  the  acoustic 
transmission  properties  of  winter  headgear  and  headgear 
materials,  on  manual  dexterity,  and  on  the  encumbering 
effects  of  clothing  on  performance. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


November  1953.  HumRRO  Division  No.  4  (infantry)  activated  at 
Fort  Banning,  Georgia,  as  the  U.  S.  Army  Infantry  Human 
Research  Unit. 


July  1954.  HumRRO  Division  No.  5  (Air  Defense)  activated  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  Nov  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Defense  Human 
Research  Unit. 


1954.  Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel,  organized  as  an 
informal  advisory  group  in  1951*  vaa  given  official  status 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  1954*  Among  committees 
formed  were  those  on  Personnel  and  Training  (now  Human 
Factors)  and  on  Special  Operations  (Psychological  Warfare). 
A  committee  on  Management  of  Research  and  Development 
was  formed  later. 


October  1954.  ASAP  ad  hoc  committee  "to  review  and  to  advise" 
on  the  Human  Resources  Program  of  the  Array  was  designated 
by  J.  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Harry  F.  Harlow  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


January  1955.  Army  Human  Resources  (now  Human  Factors) 
Research  Advisory  Committee  (AHFRAC)  established  under  the 
Chief  of  Research  and  Develojanent;  charged  with  evaluating 
the  personnel  rerearch  program  periodically  and  advising 
the  Office  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  on  need  for 
changes  in  emphasis  and  levels  of  efforts  "in  the  interest 
of  a  coordinated  integrated  program." 


February  1955.  First  meeting  of  AHFRAC. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

Work  Unit  TRAINFIRE — Experimental  Development  of  Improved 
Proficiency  Tests  and  Training  Methods  for  Improving  the 
Effectiveness  of  Combat  Riflemen  led  to  the  formal  adoption 
by  the  Amy  of  the  TRAINFIRE  method  of  teaching  rifle  marks¬ 
manship  including  squad  sniper  and  specialist  sniper  training 
and  squad  techniques  of  rifle  fire.  Basic  tactical  squad 
training  was  integrated  with  the  firing  exercise. 

From  Work  Unit  SAMGFF — Systematic  Analysis  of  Training  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Procedures  for  Surface -to-Air  Missile  Battery 
Officers,  the  objective  was  realized  through  the  preparation 
and  introduction  of  a  set  of  training  materials  on  air  de¬ 
fense  equipment  for  the  Nike -Hercules  officer.  Programmed 
and  illustrated  textbooks  were  prepared. 
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FVFNTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


16  March  1955.  Report  of  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  Army's  Human 
Resources  Research  Program,  Harry  F.  Harlow,  Chairman,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  report  gave  express 
recognition  to  the  shift  of  control  of  human  factors  research 
activities  from  G-l  (Personnel)  to  Research  and  Development 
early  in  1955*  and  presaged  formation  of  a  separate  organiza¬ 
tion  to  conduct  research  for  psychological  warfare. 


1  September  1955.  Director  of  Research  and  Development  (now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research  and  Development) 
appointed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


10  October  1955.  Office  of  the  Chief,  Research  and  Development, 
established.  Management  of  the  human  resources  research 
program  consolidated  under  the  Army  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development. 


November  1955.  Quartermaster  Field  Evaluation  Agency,  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia,  began  activities.  Howard  W.  Hembree,  Technical 
Director. 


1955.  Warren  H.  Teichner  appointed  Chief  of  the  Psychology 
Branch  (formerly  the  Human  Resources  Branch)  of  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Division,  OQMG. 


1955.  Human  Resources  Research  Branch  transferred  from  G-l 
to  R&D.  Iynn  Baker  appointed  U.  S.  Army  Chief  Psychologist, 
occupying  the  position  held  by  T.  G.  Andrews  (191+8-^9), 

Harry  Harlow  (1950-52 ),  and  himself  (1953"55)  when  the  func¬ 
tion  was  still  under  G-l. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  Harlow  report  was  the  clearest  evidence  that  human 
factors  research  was  accepted  as  an  essential  component  of 
research  and  development.  The  report  was  also  a  potent 
thrust  toward  consolidation  of  the  Army '  s  research  and 
development  efforts. 

The  Comnittee  construed  the  Faman  Resources  Research  Pro¬ 
gram  as  including  "those  segments  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  which  utilize  primarily  psychological  and  social 
science  research  techniques  in  solving  Army  problems  and 
in  providing  bases  for  the  formulation  of  procedures  and 
policy.  By  way  of  contrast  with  other  Army  research  and 
development  programs  which  have  as  their  objective  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Army's  operational  capability  and  effi¬ 
ciency  through  the  development  of  more  effective  equipment 
or  better  operational  plans,  the  human  resources  programs 
seek  improvement  for  the  Army  by  focusing  research  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  soldier  as  an  individual,  as  a  unit  member,  or 
as  an  element  of  a  man-machine  system.  ..." 


Mission  of  the  Agency  included  some  soldier  preference 
studies  in  addition  to  field  evaluation  studies.  Research 
was  both  in-house  and  contract. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


14-  15  December  1955.  First  Army  Human  Engineering  Conference 
held,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development,  Office  Chief  of  Staff,  Department  of  the  Army. 
By  October  1957*  title  of  the  Conference  had  been  changed 
to  the  Annual  Army  Human  Factors  Engineering  Conference. 

Not  until  1963  did  it  become  the  Annual  Army  Human  Factors 
Research  and  Development  Conference. 


17  April  1956.  The  Special  Operations  Research  Office  (SORO) 
established  to  conduct  research  in  the  relatively  unexplored 
field  of  special  warfare,  to  include  psychological  operations, 
guerrilla  warfare,  escape  and  evasion,  and  counterinsurgency. 
While  administratively  a  part  of  The  American  University,  the 
new  research  organization  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  Chief 
of  Psychological  Warfare.  By  FY  195&*  SORO  h?d  expanded  to 
four  research  teams.  In  July  1958,  SORO  took,  over  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Human  Relations  Area  Files,  a  re¬ 
search  organization  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  The  newly 
acquired  activity  became  the  Foreign  Areas  Studies  Division 
(FASD)  of  SCRO.  The  SORO  research  teams  became  the  Research 
Division.  SCRO  was  later  renamed  the  Center  for  Research  in 
Social  Systems  (CRESS).  Kai  E.  Rasmussen,  Director  1956-1962; 
Theodore  R.  Vallance,  Director  1962-1966;  and  Preston  S. 
Abbott,  Director  1967  to  present. 


July  1956.  HuinRRO  Division  No.  6  (Aviation)  activated  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Alabama,  as  the  U.  S.  Army  Aviation  Research  Detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Training  Methods  Division,  later  becoming  the 
U.  S.  Army  Aviation  Human  Research  Unit. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


These  conferences --the  1967  Conference  was  the  thirteenth — 
bring  together  diverse  elements  of  the  Army's  human  factors 
research  and  development  activities  and  stimulate  the  direct 
interchange  of  information  on  ongoing  and  planned  research. 
Each  conference  report  is  an  authoritative  compendium  of 
current  work  programs  in  areas  of  human  factors  research  for 
the  Amy  as  well  as  of  the  papers  presented.  Dr.  Iynn  Baker, 
Chief  Psychologist  for  the  Army,  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
annual  conference  and  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  the  activity  at  a  high  level  of  interest  and  in¬ 
creasingly  broadened  participation. 


"Mass  Defection,"  a  representative  early  SQRO  project,  was  a 
study  of  factors  other  than  battle  stress  which  contribute 
to  large-scale  defections  of  combat  forces.  Captured  German 
war  records  dealing  with  Soviet  Army  defection  in  World  War  II 
provided  the  basis  for  clues  to  strategies  and  tactical  measures 
that  might  be  taken  to  promote  mass  defections  of  enemy  forces. 
Mass  communications  in  eastern  Europe  was  the  subject  of  an 
eight -volume  study  prepared  in  1958*  Several  columns  on  word- 
of-mouth  communications  in  different  countries  were  prepared 
between  1961  and  1964.  A  casebook  and  a  series  of  case  studies 
in  insurgency  and  revolutionary  warfare  were  completed  between 
1962  and  1964. 


Under  Work  Unit  LIFT,  Army  Aviation  Helicopter  Pilot  Train¬ 
ing  concepts  and  principles  of  quality  control  were  applied 
to  the  flight  training  course  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Primary  Heli¬ 
copter  School  at  Fort  Wolters,  Texas.  A  systematic  evalua¬ 
tion  of  student  check  rides  at  two  levels  of  proficiency 
during  training  was  inaugurated. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1  January  1957.  Quartermaster  Research  and  Development  Labora¬ 
tories  redesignated  the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Center  Laboratories  of  the  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Engineering  Command.  The  Environmental  Protection  Division 
became  the  Environmental  Protection  Research  Division  of  the 
Laboratories.  E.  Ralph  Dusek  became  chief  of  the  Psychology- 
Branch  in  September  1957*  A  series  of  Human  Engineering 
Handbooks  was  initiated.  Human  engineering  compatibility 
studies  were  initiated  on  Quartermaster  clothing  and  personal 
equipment  used  with  military  systems  undergoing  simulated 
arctic  environmental  tests  at  the  Eglln  Air  Force  Base 
Climatic  laboratories  and  elsewhere.  Anthropologists  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Research  Division  published  anthro¬ 
pometric  analyses  of  handwear,  footwear,  headgear,  and  dress 
and  field  clothing.  In  1959*  an  anthropometric  survey  of 
Army  aviators  was  conducted. 


1957.  Formal  adoption  by  the  Army  of  TRAINFIRE  method  of  teaching  rifle  marks¬ 
manship  developed  by  HumRRO,  with  publication  of  FM  23-71  and  23-72. 


August  1957.  U.  S.  Army  Research  and  Development  Field  Office  established 
at  Fort  Be  I  voir.  Virginia. 


24  March  1958.  The  U.  S.  Army  Research  and  Development  Field  Office  became 
the  Army  Research  Office  and  moved  to  Arlington  Hall.  Virginia.  The  Human 
Factors  Research  Division  was  organized  to  assist  in  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  Army' s  research  program. 


RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Contract  research  was  initiated  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
functional  conflicts  between  Quartermaster  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  equipment  developed  by  the  other  technical  services. 
The  Human  Engineering  Handbooks  showed  the  dimensions  of  the 
5th  and  95th  percentile  soldier,  wearing  standard  Army  cold 
weather  clothing,  in  various  positions.  In  addition  to 
psychophysiological  studies  of  environmental  clothing,  human 
factors  engineering  research  was  initiated  on  dexterity  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Nike  A  missile  and  on  special  protective 
clothing  used  for  fueling  missiles.  Studies  were  conducted 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Research  Division  on  human 
factors  to  be  considered  in  developing  protective  devices 
for  Army  aviators.  Human  factors  studies  were  initiated  of 
cold  weather  head  and  face  protective  devices  and  af  thermal 
protective  masks.  Studies  were  also  initiated  on  the  effects 
of  ambient  temperature,  skin  temperature,  internal  body 
temperature,  and  the  effects  of  hand  cooling  and  body  cool¬ 
ing  on  manual  performance. 


This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  major  training  innovations 
based  on  human  factors  research.  Within  HumRRO,  concern  with 
utilization  led  to  the  concept  of  the  Technical  Advisory 
Service  and  the  realization  that  engineering  of  research 
findings  for  actual  use  often  requires  more  effort  than  the 
research  itself. 


The  time  was  ripe  for  organizational  change  that  would  permit  expansion 
in  research  and  development  beyond  the  confines  of  separate  fractionated 
missions.  Each  research  agency,  while  continuing  to  anchor  its  activities 
at  the  separate  mission  accorded  it  through  precedent  and  the  presence  of 
specialized  personnel  capabilities,  would  also  be  enlarged  to  include 
more  integrated  hu  nan  factors  solutions  to  the  Army  missions  with  which 
it  was  concerned 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS,  1960  TO  PRESENT: 


EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


25  -  27  May  1960.  Tri-Service  Conference  on  Selection  Research, 
Pensacola,  Florida. 


1  May  1961 .  Office,  Director  of  Army  Research  established 
under  Office,  Chief  of  Research  and  Development. 
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The  beginning  of  the  current  per,od  was  marked  by  reaction  to  compart- 
mentalism,  by  recognition  that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  sound  studies 
within  designated  problem  areas  such  as  selection,  classification,  training, 
and  human  engineering  without  due  regard  for  factors  operating  in  other 
areas.  Human  factors  scientists  in  research  organizations  found  themselves 
compelled,  in  the  interest  of  valid  products,  to  pursue  their  investigations 
beyond  the  confines  of  separate  fractionated  missions  and  to  look  at  a 
problem  in  its  totality. 


RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  lead-off  paper  "Systems  Research — Opportunity  and 
Challenge  for  the  Measurement  Research  Psychologist,"  by 
J.  E.  Uhlaner,  presented  a  systems  oriented  approach  to 
human  factors  problems  in  the  Army.  Sidney  Friedman,  re¬ 
viewing  highlights  of  the  conference,  noted  indications 
that  selection  research  per  se  was  no  longer  a  neat  well- 
defined  area  to  which  psychological  research  could  profit¬ 
ably  be  confined.  Concern  with  mathematical  models  of 
personnel  selection  systems  was  notable  in  a  paper  by 
J.  H.  Ward,  Jr.  and  F.  B.  Ford,  and  in  one  by  Albert 
Glickman. 


EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


J  July  1961.  U.  S.  Army  Research  Institute  of  Environmental 
Medicine  formed  at  Natick,  Massachusetts  (DA  General  Orders 
No.  33,  21  September  1961). 


December  1961 .  Social  Science  Branch  established  in  the  Human 
Factors  Research  Division,  Office,  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development. 


3  December  1961 .  The  U.  S.  Array  Personnel  Research  Office 
(US  ATRO),  heretofore  administratively  in  the  Research  and 
Development  Conmand  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Department, 
became  a  Class  II  activity  of  the  Office,  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development  (General  Orders  No.  44,  November  1961). 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Formation  of  ARIEM  marked  the  beginning  of  psychological  re¬ 
search  on  human  performance  under  extreme  environmental  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Institute  was  formed  from  elements  of  the 
Medical  Research  and  Development  Command  at  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky,  and  of  the  Psychology  Branch  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Research  Division  doing  research  in  environmental 
medicine.  Initial  psychological  staff:  R.  Ernest  Clark, 
Bernard  J.  Fine,  Donald  R.  Sweeny.  The  human  engineering, 
anthropology,  and  food  acceptance  sections  remained  with  the 
Quartermaster  organization  and  later  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  AMC  effort  in  human  factors  research  at  Natick. 
The  Psychology  Branch  was  redesignated  the  Engineering 
Psychology  laboratory  and  transferred  to  the  Pioneering 
Research  Division,  Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Command.  Certain  functions  of  the  Anthropology  Branch — 
anthropometry,  sizing,  tariffs,  research--were  assigned  to 
the  Engineering  Psychology  Laboratories. 


Establishment  of  the  Branch  was  in  recognition  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  Army's  mission. 


The  changed  position  of  US  AFRO  furthered  efforts  to  develop 
a  program  of  research  on  human  performance  and  manned  systems. 
Research  programs  hinging  on  the  empirical  measurement  oi 
systems  effectiveness  were  established  in  the  Support  Systems 
Research  Division  cf  APRO — notably  in  caanand  and  control, 
image  interpretation,  and  information  systems.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Philip  J.  Bersh  as  Chief  of  the  Canbat  Systems  Re¬ 
search  Division  strengthened  development  of  a  methodology  of 
human  performance  experimentation  in  a  Bye  terns  setting. 

Early  exercise  was  in  1  ^search  on  vigilance  behavior  and 
voice-radio  communicate  « b.  Developments  in  coopmterized 
optimal  allocation  were  the  logical  outcome  of  research 
begun  as  far  back  as  1946  by  Brogden  and  Dwyer.  Current 
effort  in  this  direction  is  or  the  development  of  optimiza¬ 
tion  models  for  manpower  operations  research. 
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1961.  First  annual  issue  of  CONARC  Pamphlet  on  Utilization 
of  HumRRO  Research. 


26  -28  March  1962.  Symposium,  "The  U.  S 
Mission  and.  Social  Science  Research" 
D.  C.  under  sponsorship  of  the  Chief 
Development. 


Army's  Limited  Weir 
held  in  Washington, 
of  Research  and 


July  1962.  Following  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  the 
Ordnance  Corps  Human  Engineering  Laboratories  vere  desig¬ 
nated  the  U.  S.  Army  Human  Engineering  laboratories ,  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Commanding  General,  U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command 
(General  Orders  No.  46,  25  July  1962).  Concurrently,  human 
engineering  groups  were  established  in  each  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  commends  of  the  AMC. 


13  November  1962.  The  U.  3.  A ray  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Engineering  Center  was  renamed  the  Natick  Laboratories 
(General  Orders  No.  27,  Hq,  Department  of  the  Army). 


April  1963.  HumRRO  Division  No.  7  (Language  and  Area  Train¬ 
ing)  was  activated  in  Alexandria,  Virginia  as  the 
language  and  Area  Training  Division. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Publication  was  the  first  systematic  attempt  by  an  Army 
agency  to  record  instances  of  utilization  of  research.  The 
series  of  pamphlets  encouraged  additional  utilization  of 
HumRRO  research. 


Objectives  of  the  symposium  were  (l)  to  present  a  clean: 
picture  of  the  Army's  limited  war  mission,  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  counterinsurgency  mission,  (2)  to  identify 
the  Army's  requirements  for  behavioral  and  social  science 
research  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  members  of  the 
behavioral  and  social  science  community  in  the  Army's  re¬ 
search  and  development  programs,  and  (3)  to  promote  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Army's  research  and  development  efforts  and 
coordination  with  other  government  agencies  and  departments 
having  interest  in  counterinsurgency  problems. 


An  integrated  program  was  developed  for  self -instructional 
foreign  language  training  and  techniques  in  cross-cultural 
training  of  personnel  assigned  to  duties  in  developing 
countries.  The  A. my  and  other  services  have  adopted  the 
self  -instructions..  course  in  Vietnamese. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1  July  1963.  Special  Operations  Field  Office  (SCRFO)  activated 
at  Fort  Bragg  as  an  element  of  SGRO. 


30  August  1963.  The  Quartermaster  Food  ind  Container  Institute 
for  the  Armed  Forces  discontinued.  Functions  transferred 
to  the  Natick  Laboratories,  Natick,  Massachusetts  (DA  General 
Orders  No.  58,  28  August  1963).  The  Food  Acceptance  Division 
was  also  transferred  to  the  Natick  laboratories,  becoming 
part  of  the  Engineering  Psychology  laboratories.  Pioneering 
Division. 


1963.  HumRRO  Work  Program  organized  into  ten  functional 
areas:  Equipment  Maintenance,  Equipment  Operation,  Indi¬ 
vidual  Combat  Skills,  Team  Combat  Skills,  Leadership,  Deci¬ 
sion  Making,  Motivation  and  Stress,  Remote  Area  Operations 
and  Language,  Training  Management,  Training  Technology. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  major  initial  project  of  SORFO  was  the  discovery  and 
elucidation  of  requirements  for  non-material  research  in 
support  of  the  mission  of  the  Special  Warfare  Center  and 
School.  The  staff  directed  its  efforts  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  installations,  as  veil  as  to  those  of  the 
Combat  Developments  Agency.  SORFO  also  served  as  liaison 
between  the  Army  agencies  at  Fort  Bragg  and  various  human 
factors  research  agencies. 


While  only  a  few  of  the  personnel  of  the  Food  Acceptance 
Division  moved  fran  Chicago  to  Natick  and  none  remained 
for  moire  than  a  year,  food  acceptance  research  continued 
under  new  personnel  at  Natick. 

A  new  report.  Reference  Anthropometry  of  the  Arctic  Equipped 
Soldier,  replaced  for  most  purposes  the  Human  Engineering 
Handbooks  as  a  source  for  the  body  dimensions  of  the  soldier 
wearing  standard  Army  Arctic  clothing.  Cold  weather  ccmputi 
bility  studies,  studies  of  effects  of  body  cooling  on  am 
steadiness  and  other  measures,  tropic  studies,  and  anthro¬ 
pometric  and  human  engineering  studies  of  body  armor  con¬ 
tinued  through  1965*  In  1966,  anthropometric  surveys  of  the 
U.  S.  armed  forces  were  conducted,  and  body  size  data  were 
obtained  of  samples  of  Amy,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  personnel.  A  basic  research  program  on  thirst,  appe¬ 
tite,  taste,  and  smell  was  initiated,  using  both  animal  and 
human  subjects. 


The  reorganization  represents  a  systems  oriented  outlook, 
particularly  on  training  research  areas.  Initiated  during 
FY  1967,  Work  Unit  TRAINMAN — Development  of  an  Instructional 
Program  in  Training  Technology  and  Training  Management,  gives 
special  attention  to  advances  and  new  concepts  in  training 
technology  and  management. 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


March  1964.  SCRO  element  of  the  Human  Factors  and  Operations 
Research  Unit,  Korea,  instituted. 


1  July  1964.  Tba  Counterinsurgency  Information  Analysis 
Center,  later  re  nmed  the  Cultural  Information  Analysis 
Center  (CINFAC),  became  operational  within  CRESS. 


1966.  U.  S.  Array  Research  Institute  of  Environmental  Medi¬ 
cine  reorganized.  The  Behavioral  Sciences  Laboratory  was 
formed  as  one  of  five  laboratories  with  a  total  staff  of  35* 
E.  Ralph  Dusek,  Director. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  SCRO  Korea  unit's  research  on  cross-cultural  problems 
began  with  the  gathering  of  data  on  community  relations 
advisory  councils  and  on  the  cross-cultural  relationships 
between  United  States  military  personnel  and  the  military 
personnel  of  other  countries. 


CINFAC  is  the  only  one  of  the  22  centers  established  under 
the  Department  of  Defense  information  analysis  program  that 
is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  social  sciences.  Its  in¬ 
formation  processing  services  supplement  those  provided  by 
the  parent  organization  CRESS  in  a  continuing  program  of 
ci  os s -cultural  research.  An  extensive  informational  base 
has  been  accumulated  and  an  aggregation  of  research  and 
analytical  expertise  has  developed  on  problems  of  internal 
defense,  socioeconomic  development,  and  rapid  social  and 
cultural  change.  On  a  rapid-response  basis,  CINFAC  pro¬ 
vides  the  Department  of  Defense  and  related  agencies  with 
information,  analyses  and  syntheses  <_?  data  pertaining  to 
human  factors  involved  in  the  processes  of  modernization 
and  social  change  in  specific  geographical  areas. 

Between  i960  and  1965,  SCRO  published  bibliographies  in 
three  areas— psychological  operations,  counterinsurgency, 
and  unconventional  warfare.  These  volumes  are  continually 
updated  by  CINFAC' s  Bibliographic  Service  Branch. 


The  laboratories  at  Natick  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
heat,  cold,  work  and  fatigue,  and  high  terrestrial  elevations 
(hypoxia)  on  the  performance  of  soldiers.  In  addition,  drugs 
which  may  alleviate  or  prevent  the  worst  effects  of  such  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  on  soldiers  are  studied.  In  studies  of 
basic  mechanisms  involved  in  reactions  to  extreme  environ¬ 
ments,  animals  may  be  the  preferred  subjects  for  initial 
exper  imentat  ion . 
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EVENTS  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE 


1  July  1966.  The  Center  for  Research  in  Social  Systems  (CRtSS) 
was  established  as  successor  tc  the  Special  Operations  Re¬ 
search  Office  (SCRO).  The  Foreign  Areas  Studies  Division 
became  an  administratively  independent  entity  under  contract 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 


1  March  1967.  The  U.  S.  Army  Personnel  Research  Office,  OCRD, 
became  the  U.  S.  Army  Behavioral  Science  Research  laboratory 
(BESRL)  (General  Orders  No.  11,  6  March  1967)* 


30  April  1967.  The  Psychology  Branch,  Pioneering  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory,  U.  S.  Array  Natick  laboratories,  became  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  Division. 
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RESEARCH  ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS 


The  CRESS  program  of  basic  and  applied  research  falls  con¬ 
ceptually  into  problem  areas:  (l)  cross-cultural  communi¬ 
cations  ,  (2)  orientation  and  adaptation  of  personnel  to 
foreign  cultures,  (3)  measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of 
United  States  overseas  program,  (4)  military  roles  in 
socioeconomic  development  t  nd  political  change,  and  (5) 
methodologies  for  the  study  of  foreign  cultures. 

Military  requirements  for  country -spec if ic  information 
relevant  to  appeals,  symbols,  and  methods  of  communication 
led  to  the  production  of  2 6  Intercultural  Communication 
Guides  (the  most  recent  completed  in  1968).  The  guides, 
which  describe  attitudes  and  behavior  of  relevant  groups, 
identify  symbolic  culture  material  appropriate  for  effective 
communication,  and  present  information  on  interpersonal  and 
communications  media,  are  designed  to  assist  Army  planning 
and  conduct  of  psychological  operations. 

A  continuing  series  of  publications  entitled  "Challenge  and 
Response  in  Internal  Conflict"  deals  with  case  studies  of 
world-wide  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency.  The  cases  are 
concerned  with  both  military  and  political  aspects  of  internal 
conflict  and  '-he  underlying  social,  cultural,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors.  Analysis  is  directed  toward  ascertaining  the 
effect  on  the  military  outcome  of  such  factors  as  insurgent 
leadership,  recruitment  practices,  and  counterinsurgency 
psychological  operations. 


The  new  designations  gave  recognition  to  the  broader  compass 
of  the  research  programs. 
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BEYOND  1967: 


The  essence  ofthe  broadened  approach  isthe  measurement  and  interrelation 
of  a  variety  of  human  factor  variables  including  individual  differences, 
selection-assignment  specifications,  training  variables,  work  methods  vari¬ 
ables,  equipment  factors.  Determining  these  interrelationships  and  use  of 
mission  accomplishment  as  the  criterion  constitute  the  goal  of  the  military 
research  psychologist  concerned  with  the  broader  and  more  significant  sup¬ 
port  of  the  military  manager  today.  Research  is  hopefully  proceeding  toward 
the  ultimate  capability  of  presenting, on  a  cost  basis. measures  of  accuracy, 
completeness,  and  timeliness  of  systems  output  to  be  expected  with  a 

given  group  of  individuals,  subjected  to  a 
given  course  of  training,  using 
given  work  methods,  supplied  with 
given  equipment  in  a 


specified  military  setting. 
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